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The Wild Turkey. 


BY JOHN JAMES AUD'IBON. 


Mr. Avpuson, the distinguished or- 
nthologist, has permitted us to take a 
cast from one of his beautiful pictures, 
and we have chosen that of the wild tur- 
key as showing the best specimen of 
cuts for letter-press ever executed. The 
plate is from Paris, and cost 60 guineas. 
It cannot be expected, in our work, where 
the execution is not deliberately done 
on fine paper, to exhibit the engraving in 
its greatest beauty, but still a strong idea 
of the bird will remain. We shall copy 
apart of the naturalist’s own relation 
concerning its nabits and peculiarities. 

The great size and beauty of the wild 
turkey, its value as a delicate and highly- 
prized article of food, and the circumstance 
of its being the origin of the domestic 
race now dispersed over the country, ren- 
der it one of the most interesting of the 
native birds of the United States. 

The unsettled parts of the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana, an 
immense extent of country to the north- 
west of these districts, and the wooded 
parts of Arkansas, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, are the most abundantly supplied 
with this magnificent bird. 

The Turkey migrates from place to 
place, but very irregularly, and according 
as their food is plenty or scarce. Flock 


follows after flock to those districts where 
the mast (i.e. all kinds of forest fruits) 
is most plentiful ; so that while one dis- 
trict is overflowed, another is entirely de- 
serted by them. 

About the beginning of October, when 
scarcely any seeds and fruits have yet 
fallen from the trees, these birds assem- 
ble in flocks, and move toward the rich 
bottom lands of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
The males, or, as they are more common- 
ly called, the gobdlers, associate in par- 
ties of from ten to a hundred, and search 
for food apart from the females ; while 
the latter are seen either advancing sing- 
ly,each with its brood of young, then a- 
bout two-thirds grown, or in connection 
with other families, forming parties often 
amounting to seventy or eighty, all intent 
on shunning the old cocks, which, even 
when the young birds have attained this 
size, will fight with and often destroy 
them by repeated blows on the head.— 
Old and young however all move in the 
same course, and on foot, unless their 
progress be interrupted by a river, or the 
hunter’s dog force them to take wing. 

When they come upon a river, they 
betake themselves to the highest eminen- 
ces, and there often remain a whole day, 
and sometimes two, as if for the purpose 
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of consultation. During this time the 
males are heard gobbling, calling, and 
making much ado, and are seen strutting 
about, as if to raise their courage to a 
pitch befitting the emergency. Even the 
females and young assume something of 
the same pompous demeanor, spread out 
their tails, and run round each other, pur- 
ring loudly, and performing extravagant 
leaps. At length, when the weather ap- 
pears settled, and all around is quiet, the 
whole party mounts to the tops of the 
highest trees, whence, at a signal, consis- 
ting of a single cluck, given by a leader, 
the flock takes flight for the opposite 
shore. The old and fat birds easily get 
over, should the river be a mile in breadth, 
but the younger and less robust frequent- 
iy fall into the water—not to be drowned 
however, as might be imagined. They 
bring their wings close to their body, 
spread out their tail as a support, stretch 
forward their neck, and, striking out 
their legs with great vigor, proceed rap- 
idly toward the shore ; on approaching 
which, should they find it too steep for 
landing, they cease their exertions for a 
few moments, float down the stream un- 
til they come to an accessible part, and 
by a violent effort generally clear them- 
selves from the water. 

When turkeys alight on a tree, it is 
sometimes very difficult to see them, ow- 
ing to their standing perfectly motionless. 
Should you discover one, when it is 
down on its legs upon the branch, you 
may approach it with less care. But if 
it is standing erect the greatest precau- 


THE WILD TURKEY, FROM AUDUBON. 


tion is necessary, for should it discover 
you, it instantly flies off, and it would be 
vain to follow it. 

While I was one afternoon in search 
of game, late in the autumn when the 
males go together, and the females are 
by themselves also, I heard the clucking 
of one of the latter, and finding her on 
a fence, made toward her. Advancing 
cautiously, I heard the yelping notes of 
some gobblers, when I stopped and list 
ened in order to ascertain the direction 
in which they came. I then ran to meet 
the birds, hid myself by the side of a 
large fallen tree, cocked my gun, and 
waited for a good opportunity. The gob- 
blers continued yelping in answer to the 
female, which all this while remained on 
the fence. I looked over the log and 
saw about thirty fine cocks advancing 
rather cautiously toward the very spot 
where | lay concealed. They came so 
near that the light of their eyes could 
easily be perceived, when I fired one bar 
rel and killed three. The rest, instead 
of flying off, fell a strutting around their 
dead companions, and had I not looked 
on shooting again as murder without ne 
cessity, | might have secured at least a 
nother. So I showed myself, and mar 
ching to the place where the dead birds 
were, drove away the survivors. 

The following incident I shall relate 
as I had it from the mouth of a farmer. 
Turkeys were abundant in his neighbor 
hood, and resorting to his cornfields, a 
the period when the maize had just shot 
up from the ground, destroyed great 
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quantities of it. This induced him to 
decree vengeance against the species. 
He cut a long trench in a favorable situ- 
ation, put a great quantity of corn in it, 
and having heavily loaded a famous duck 
gun, placed it so as that he could pull the 
trigger by means of a string, when quite 
concealed from the birds. The turkeys 
soon discovered the corn in the trench, 
and quickly disposed of it, at the same 
time continuing their ravages in the fields. 
He filled the trench again, and one day 
seeing it quite black with the turkeys, 
whistled loudly, on which all the birds 
mised their heads, when he pulled the 
trigger by the long string fastened to it. 
The explosion followed of course, and 
the turkeys were seen scampering off in 
all directions, in utter discomfiture and 
dismay. On running to the trench he 
found nine of tnem extended in it. The 
rest did not consider it expedient to visit 
his corn again for that season. 

During spring turkeys are called, as it 
is termed, by drawing the air in a partic- 
ular way through one of the second joint 
bones of a wing of that bird, which pro- 
duces a sound resembling the voice of 
the female, on hearing which the male 
comes up, and is shot. But the most 
common method of procuring wild tur- 
keys is by means of pens. These are 
placed in parts of the woods where tur- 
keys have been frequently observed to 
roost, and are constructed in the follow- 
ng manner. Young trees of four or five 
inches diameter are cut down and divid- 
ed into pieces twelve or fourteen feet long. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WILD TURKEY. 
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Two of these are laid on the ground par- 
allel to each other, at a distance of ten or 
twelve feet. Two other pieces are laid 
across the ends of these, at right angles, 
and in this manner successive layers are 
added until the fabric is raised to about 
four feet high. It is then covered with 
similar pieces of wood, placed three or 
four inches apart, and loaded with one or 
two heavy logs to render the whole firm. 
This done, a trench about 18 inches in 
depth and width is cut under one side of 
the cage, into which it opens slantingly 
and rather abruptly. It is continued on 
its outside to some distance, so as gradu- 
ally to attain-the level of the surrounding 
ground. Over the part of this trench 
within the pen, and close to the wall, 
some sticks are placed so as to form a 
kind of bridge about a foot in breadth. 
The trap being now finished, the owner 
places a quantity of indian corn in its 
centre, as well as in the trench, and as 
he walks off drops here and there a few 
grains in the woods, sometimes to the 
distance of a mile. This is repeated at 
every visit to the trap, after the turkeys 
have found it. Sometimes two trenches 
are cut, in which case the trenches enter 
on opposite sides of the trap, and are 
both strown with corn. 

No sooncr has a turkey discovered the 
train of corn, than it communicates the 
circumstance to the flock by a cluck,when 
all of them come up, and searching for 
the grains scattered about, at length come 
upon the trench, which they follow, one 
after another squeezing themselves thro’ 
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the passage under the bridge. In this 
manner the whole flock sometimes en- 
ters, but more commonly six or seven on- 
ly, as they are alarmed by the least noise 
even the cracking of a tree in frosty wea- 
ther. Those within having gorged them- 
selves, raise their heads, and try to force 
their way through the top or sides of the 
pen, passing and repassing on the bridge, 
but never for a moment looking down or 
attempting to escape through the passage 
by which they entered. ‘Thus they re- 
main until the owner of the trap arrives, 
closes the trench, and secures his cap- 
tives. 

I have heard of eighteen turkeys hav- 
ing been caught in this manner at a sin- 
gle visit to the trap. I have had many 
of these pens myself, but never found 
more than seven in them at a time. One 
winter | kept an account of the produce 
of a pen which I visited daily, and found 
that seventy-six had been caught in it in 
about two months. When these birds 
are abundant, the owners of the pens of- 
ten become satiated with their flesh, and 
neglect to visit the pens for several days, 
in some cases for weeks. The poor cap- 
tives thus perish for want of food ; for, 
strange as it may seem, they scarcely ev- 
er regain their liberty by descending into 
the trench and retracing their steps. I 
have more than once found four or five 
and even ten dead in a pen through inat- 
tention. When wolves or lynxes are nu- 
merous, they are apt to secure the prize 
before the owner of the trap arrives. 
One morning I had the pleasure of secu- 


ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG WILD TURKEY. 


ring in one of my pens a fine black wolf 
which on seeing me squatted, Supposing 
me to be passing in another direction, 
Wild turkeys often approach and asso. 
ciate with tame ones, or fight with them 
and drive them off from their food. 
While in Ohio I had, among many 
other wild birds, a fine male turkey, 
which had been reared from its earliest 
youth under my care, having been caught 
by me when not more than two or three 
days old. It became so tame it would 
follow any person who called it, and was 
the favorite of the little village. Yet he 
would never roost with the tame turkeys, 
but regularly betook himself at night to 
the roof of the house, where he remained 
tilldawn. When two years old he began 
to fly to the woods, where he remained 
for a considerable part of the day, to re 
turn to the inclosure as night approached. 
He continued this practice until the fol- 
lowing spring, when I saw him several 
times fly from his roosting place to the 
top of a high cotton tree on the bank of 
the Ohio, from which, after resting a lit 
tle, he would sail to the opposite shore, 
the river being there nearly half a mile 
wide, and return toward night. One 
morning I saw him fly off at a very early 
hour to the woods, in another direction, 
and took no particular notice of the cir 
cumstance. Several days elapsed, but 
the bird did notreturn. I was going to 
ward some lakes near Green river’ 0 
shoot, when having walked about five 
miles I saw a fine large gobbler cross the 
path before me, moving leisurely along: 
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Turkeys being then in prime condition 
for the table, | ordered my dog to chase it 
and put itup. The animal went off rap- 
idly, and as it approached the turkey I 
saw with great surprise that the latter 
paid little attention. Juno was on the 
point of seizing it, when she suddenly 
stopped and turned her head toward me ; 
I hastened to them, but you may easily 
conceive my surprize when | saw my 
own favorite bird, and discovered that it 
had recognised the dog and would not fly 
from it; although the sight of a strange 
dog would have caused it to run off at 
once. A friend happening to be in search 
of a wounded deer, took the bird before 
him on his saddle and carried him home 
forme. ‘The following spring he was 
accidentally shot, having been taken for 
awild bird, and brought to me on being 
recognised by the red ribbon which it had 
around its neck. Pray, my young read- 
et, by what word will you express the 
recognition by my favorite turkey of a 
dog which had been long associated with 
itin the yard ? Was it the result of in- 
stinct or of reason ? 

At the time I removed to Kentucky, 
rather more than twenty-five years ago, 
turkeys were so abundant that the price 
of one in the market was not equal to 
that of a common barn-door fowl now. 
Ihave seen them offered for three pence 
each, the birds weighing from ten to 
twelve pounds. A first rate turkey of 
fom 25 to 30 pounds was considered 
well sold when it brought a quarter of a 


dollar, 
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The Old Water-Mill. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


And is this the old mill-stream that ten years ago 
Was so fast in its current, so pure in its flow ; 
Whose musical waters would ripple and shine 
With the glory and dash of a miniature Rhine? 


Can this be its bed? I remember it well 

When it sparkled like silver through meadow and dell ! 
When the pet lamb reposed on its emerald side, 

And the minnow and perch darted swift thro’ its tide 


And ‘here was the miller’s house—peaceful abode ! 

Where the flower-twined porch drew all eyes from the 
road ; 

Where roses and jasmine embowered a door 

That never was closed to the wayworn or poor. 


Where the miller, God bless him! oft gave us a dance, 
And led off the ball with his soul in his glance ; 
Who, forgetting grey hairs, was as loud in his mirth 
As the veriest youngsters that circled his hearth. 


Blind Ralph was the only musician we had ; 

But his tunes—O such tunes! would make any heart 
glad ; 

‘The Roast Beef uf Old England,’ and ‘ Green grow the 
Rushes,’ 

Woke our eyes’ brightest beams and our cheeks’ warm- 
est flushes. 


No lustre replendent its brilliancy shed, 
But the wood fire blazed high and the board was well 
spread ; , ‘ 


Our seats were undamasked, our partners were ro 
Yet, yet we were happy, and that was enough ! 


And here was the mill, where we idled away 
Our holiday hours on a clear summer day ; 
Where Roger, the miller’s boy, lulled on a sack, 
And chorus’d his song to the merry click-clack, 


But lo, what rude sacrilege here hath been done! 
The streamlet no longer purls on in the sun ; 

Its course has been turned, and the desolate edge 

Is now mournfully covered with duck-weed and sedge. 


The mill is in ruins. No welcoming sound 

In the mastifMs quick bark and the wheels dashing 
round ;— 

The house too untenanted,—left to decay,— 

And the miller, long dead !—all I loved, passed away! 


This play-place of childhood was graved on my heart 
In rare paradise colors thot now must depart ; 

The old water-mill’s gone, the fair vision is fled, 
And I weep o’er its wreck as I do for the dead. 
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Salutary Fear: or, Do all things as in the sight of God. 
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A TALE BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


‘I fear God, and I have no other fear.’ 
Rowe’s Lettors. 


CuarLtes Montcomery was a fine 
lively boy, although he possessed great 
sensibility, which was painfully exercised 
at a very early period of his existence, 
for his father died when he was about 
ten years old, leaving himself and two 
sisiers very inadequately provided, and 
his affectionate and excellent widow, of 


course, in a situation of great difficulty. 
Being old enough to comprehend the 
sorrows of his beloved mother, yet con 
scious that his youth precluded him from 
assisting her, could not fail, frequently, 
to make him suffer severely; but there 
is, happily, a buoyancy in young hearts 
calculated to make afflictions light and 
short ; and our friend Charles had, more 
than most, this happy disposition. 
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In consequence of his exertion to ob- 
tain a good education, his mother’s heart 
was lightened of half its load; and the 
sweetness of his temper—the warmth of 
his affection, and even his sanguine hopes 
of success in life, frequently beguiled her 
of those fears for the future which natu- 
rally oppressed her. As his energy and 
activity fitted him rather for a busy than 
a studious life, when he approached the 
proper age for going into the world, Mrs 
Montgomery looked out anxiously among 
the friends of her late husband for the 
means of procuring assistance, and was, 
at length, so happy as to obtain a promise 
from a gentleman in power, of a situation 
in the Post-Office, when a vacancy oc- 
curred; and from both a banker and a 
merchant, who knew the boy and loved 
him, she received assurances of prefer- 
ence, should an opportunity of benefiting 
her son occur in their counting-houses. 

But the first-mentioned situation took 
possession of the mind of Charles, to the 
exclusion of all others, and eagerly did 
he look forward to the power of providing 
for himself, and proving his capability of 
being a man of business. Every day he 
busied himself with arithmetical calcula- 
tions, with practising the pronunciation 
of those foreign languages he had become 
master of, and with writing as expedi- 
tiously and as well as he could, such 
documents as might possibly be of use in 
his future avocations. In doing this, he 
no doubt solaced himself with the visions 
which go beyond reality, and prophesied 
of rapidly reaching such a place as would 
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enable him to heap substantial blessings 
on the mother he idolized, and the sisters 
he fondly loved. 

Charles was not in the habit of seeing 
newspapers, but one having by chance 
fallen in his way, he read it with avidity, 
until he stumbled upon an article which 
surprised, and, indeed, alarmed him so 
much, that he hastened to find his moth- 
er, and inquire ‘ if she could possibly be- 
lieve the strange paragraph he had been 
reading ?’ 

Mrs Montgomery, struck with his evi- 
dent emotion, inquired ‘ what the article 
in question was about ?’ 

‘It says, mother, that a youth in the 
post-office,—a youth of good family, su- 
perior education, and well connected, the 
son of a widow lady, has—has—but who 
can believe it ?’ 

‘Believe what, my dear ?’ 

‘That such a boy as this would take 
money out of a letter. Nay! that he 
was detected in the very fact, and they 
have taken him before the magistrate, 
and committed him to prison—to prison— 
a gentleman’s son to prison for stealing.’ 

‘It is very dreadful, my dear, but I 
doubt it is true; the police reports are 
very faithfully given in the ‘ Times;’ 
doubtless he has suffered the temptation 
of taking money, with apparent ease to - 
overcome him, or bad company has se- 
duced him into——’ 

‘But surely the sense of honor, the 
consciousness of being trusted, must de- 
ter a person from such baseness; to say 
nothing of the cruelty of staining the 
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name of his parents with infamy—of 
breaking his own mother’s heart: it seems 
to me impossible !’ 

* Depend upon it, Charles, if the youth 
in question had no stronger motives to 
defend him than those you have mention- 
ed, he would yield. People pressed by 
debt, into which they have fallen from 
extravagance, the pride of show, or the 
love of self-indulgence, do not resist 
temptation that strongly besets them only 
because it is dishonorable, for they hope 
it will never be discovered. If the fear 
of man is their ground-work of honesty— 
if they can deceive him (or think they 
can) why should they not relieve their 
wants, or indulge their wishes by theft ?’ 

‘True, mother, I see they should fear 
God, not man.’ 

‘Yes, my love, and they should also 
fear the weakness of their own nature; 
and continually pray for strength to resist 
those temptations which, by little and 
little, may draw them to commit crimes, 
at the bare mention of which they were 
once appalled as you are now.’ 

Charles remained very serious after 
this conversation, and a day or two after- 
wards told his sisters that much as he 
had once desired to get into the post- 
office, and grateful as he had felt to Lord 
for his kind intentions, he would, 
at this time, prefer any other mode of 
providing for himself, adding—‘ who 
knows what mischief I might fall into? I 
should be, perhaps, a curse instead of a 
blessing to you.’ 

Mrs Montgomery parried this impres- 
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sion by every reason she could produce; 
his hitherto excellent conduct, the princi- 
ples she had instilled, and more than all, 
his own self-mistrust; but as it was evi- 
dent the poor youth’s mind had met with 
a shock not easily cenquered, she was 
thankful to receive from the merchant an 
offer to take him into his service imme- 
diately, although the terms were, for the 
present, less favorable than her necessities 
demanded. ‘The spirits of Charles rose 
immediately ; he knew he could do all 
that was demanded— he was sure he 
should be industrious, and thought it 
would be strange if he did not, in time, 
become clever.’ 

Mrs Montgomery was about to say— 
‘And honest, Charles,’ but she feared re- 
viving past feelings, and trusted, as he 
would remain under her eye, (since his 
evenings would be passed beneath her 
roof,) there was no reason to repeat her 
injunctions. She had soon the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his spirits fully restored, 
and of learning that he gave the fullest 
satisfaction to his employers, who al- 
though very quiet in their expressions of 
approbation, were nevertheless decisive. 

From the great sums of money fte- 
quently passing under his eyes, Charles 
soon became aware that temptation exists 
every where in the world of business, to 
the weak and the wicked; there were 
times, also, when it appeared that the 
poor must feel it, for oh! how sweet 
would it have been to aid his mother 
when she was pressed for her rent? To 
buy new bonnets for the dear sisters, who 





were so pretty and now so shabby? To 
dress as well as other clerks, would also 
have been pleasant, especially as some 
spruce coxcombs were insulting in their 
looks on that score? but Charles could 
get over that—he was neither vain nor 
selfish; his affections only were ambi- 
tious. 

One day, when they were very busy, 
Mr Woodgate, the partner who had 
brought him into the house, was sudden- 
ly called from the desk, just as he was 
taking from his pocket a great number of 
bills and handsfull of gold; on rising to 
go, he said to Charles—‘ Montgomery, 
look to that money—it is uncounted.’ 

‘Then, sir, pray don’t go; I don’t like 
to be left with it, I don’t indeed.’ 

‘ You look as if the bills would eat you, 
boy ; if you are afraid of money, how are 
you to live by it?’ 

‘I can’t explain; only please, sir, to 
push it into your desk and turn the key.’ 

The gentleman did so, and Charles 
went on gladly with his work. ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘ the sin of covetousness is gone 
by ; I couldn’t and wouldn’t have touched 
one of those bills for the world, but [ 
should certainly have wished sadly for a 
little one, if they had laid long before me: 
perhaps this arises from want of use, and 
the importance of a bill in my dear moth- 
er’s establishment. I hope soon to look 
upon them as mere machines, in carry- 
ing on this great concern: may it please 
God to enable me to do so! and also to 
remember, that I have more to be thank- 
ful for than to envy; in time I shall be 
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quite easy, and in time I shall help my 
mother.’ 

And, accordingly, time passed and 
brought its usual fruits, when well em- 
ployed. If Charles Montgomery, al- 
though the handsomest, was not the best 
dressed clerk, he had the very neatest 
books, and his quickness, not less than 
accuracy, was unrivalled; he was no 
longer frightened at the sight of money, 
for he had learnt to wait patiently, to 
save little sums, and help his mother ac- 
cording to his means, instead of wishing 
for that which was unattainable, and 
longing for that which might have been 
injurious ; he was content to walk in the 
path of duty, and if it were not strown 
with roses, it was at least not troubled 
with thorns. 

Three years had thus passed, when he 
was rendered extremely happy by the 
acquisition of a handsome salary, and 
warm praise from the firm he served ; 
and he could not forbear flying to his 
mother with his money and commenda- 
tions, well knowing that the former was 
not of more consequence to her finances, 
than the latter to her happiness, for who 
can tell the fears and feelings of a widow- 
ed mother, more especially for her sen ? 
Daughters she can inspect and control, 
advise and lead; but her son must go - 
into the world, without a father’s experi- 
ence to direct him—a father’s authority 
to compel him. She must trust to that 
silken bond which love and piety wove 
from his birth, to draw him; conscious 
that the world, in various ways, is coun- 
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teracting all her efforts, by cords lengthen- 
ing and strengthening as years increase ; 
but when she succeeds, what triumph 
compares with hers ? 

When this salary was given to Charles, 
great efforts were making by the house, 
in order to freight a vessel for a far- 
distant port, which was to be given to the 
charge of the oldest son of the oldest 
partner. This young man had been 
hitherto engaged in pleasure, rather than 
business, but it was thought that the im- 
portance of the concern would give a due 
sense of his own duties, and stamp on 
him a new and manly character. He set 
out accordingly, but having the misfor- 
tune to encounter bad weather in the 
channel, he caused the ship to be run in- 
to the nearest port, and suddenly came 
up to town, declaring— the vessel was 
not sea-worthy, that he had escaped with 
great difficulty, and would, on no account, 
return to his charge, and greatly feared 
the whole must be abandoned.’ 

All parties were in great cogsternation, 
but as two out of three believed the ac- 
count to be exaggerated, they determined 
that the adventure should be pursued, by 
placing a respectable person in the re- 
‘sponsible situation thus prematurely for- 
saken. But how could this be effected 
within the short space of time required 
by the case, since delay would cause the 
ship to lose those trade winds on which 
the success and, indeed, safety of the 
voyage depended? Some steady re- 
spectable clerks were thought of, but 
they were too old, and, with great ability, 
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were deficient in energy. There were 
two young men capable of the situation, 
but they were married, and would object 
to encountering danger and long absence, 
Mr Woodgate mentioned Charles Mont- 
gomery. 

‘ But he is too young ; we cannot give 
such an immense property into the hands 
of a minor!’ 

‘He is very active and courageous, and 
will do his best with it; we have already 
lost much time; others will be in the field 
long before us, and a young man of his 
description alone will suit the exigencies 
of the case.’ 

‘True! but consider the temptation ; 
he must be invested with power, yet 
have comparatively little responsibility ?’ 

‘ We may trust him, I am certain, for 
he is apt to mistrust himself, also to de- 
ny himself; his wages not only suffice 
for his wants, but assist his family ; he 
has been religiously educated, and so far 
from losing his principles by knowledge 
of the world, it has shown him the ne- 
cessity of cherishing them—the man is 
better than the doy.’ 

In a few minutes Charles was sent for 
and asked if he would venture on an ex- 
pedition so momentous, and said to be 
dangerous ? 

‘Provided the dast word is suppressed, 
in order to save my mother from suffer- 
ing, I will go gladly, gentlemen, since I 
think she would give her consent, if I en 
treat her to do so.’ 

To this proviso every one agreed, and 
poor Mrs Montgomery, flattered by the 





distinction accorded to her son, and sensi- 
ble that, if well performed, his commis- 
sion must procure him friends for life, 
had pressed him to her bosom, and con- 
signed him to the kisses and tears of his 
sisters ; and almost before she knew what 
they were all about, Charles was on his 


way to Milford Haven. 
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One piece of advice alone had mingled 
with her parting benediction— Do all 
things as in the sight of God!’ and 
Charles, lifting his heart to that all-seeing 
Eye, besought the power of fulfilling his 


own intentions. 
We must leave the remainder of this interesting story, 


which is of equal length with the present insertion, 
until our next number. 





A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





RICHARD SECOND. 


He was the son of the Black Prince, 
and grandson of Edward the Third. Poor 
little fellow, he was only eleven years old 
when he was made a king. What a sad 
sight to see all the noblemen and gentlemen 
of England met together to place a perish- 
able crown upon the head of the fair child, 
whilst not one of them told him any thing 
about that ‘crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.’ Three whole days were spent in 
feasting. What wonder then if little Rich- 


ard lay down in his bed probably without a 
thought of his Creator. 

The second day the boy was so wearied 
with the weight of his crown and robes, 
that he was obliged to be carried to bed ; 
but he was soon taken up again, to be flat- 
tered and told that he was a king. 

Wickliffe was still alive, and very busy in 
sending bibles all over the country. The 
pope and the catholic clergy were very an- 
gry, and often tried to kill him; but God 
saved his faithful servant. 


There was a law made in king Richard’s 
reign that every person in the country was 
to pay twelve pence a year to the king after 
they were fifteen years old. The people 
said that it was very unjust, because the 
rich paid no more than the poor. It was 
called the head or poll tax. One of the tax 
gatherers was very rude to the daughter of — 
a tyler, and her father was so angry that he 
knocked the man down. Some of the 
neighbors who were standing near said that 
they would go and complain to the king of 
this unjust law, and that the tyler, whose 
name was Walter, should be their leader ; 
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so they called him Wat Tyler, and they all 
set off from Kent towards London. Hun- 
dreds of people joined their party as they 
went along, and by the time they reached 
London there were sixty thousand of them. 

The Londoners were very much alarmed, 
and not without reason, for the mob had be- 
come so outrageous that they destroyed a 
great amount of property, burnt down pal- 
aces and cut off heads. ‘The king and his 
council were in great perplexity, but the 
young king, who was but about fifteen years 
old, decided to ride out into the midst of 
them, which he boldly did, and said, ‘ My 
good people, I am your king and your lord, 
tell me v hat you want.’ 

They said they wanted to be free, for 
that they were treated like slaves. Richard 
told them that he would pardon them all, 
and give them any thing they wanted, if 
they would gohome. Meanwhile the ma- 
yor William Walworth, and some others, 
who had followed the king, came up, and 
seeing Wat Tyler sitting proudly on his 
horse, menacing and speaking impertinently 
to the king, he dealt him such a blow upon 
his head, that he laid him lifeless at his feet. 
The mob saw him fall, and called out, ‘they 
have killed our captain, we will slay them 
all.’ Richard heard them, and riding up 
amongst them he said, ‘ What is all this, 
my men, would you kill your king? Follow 
me; I will be your leader.’ Upon saying 
these words he gently turned his horse, and 
putting himself at their head, led them out 
of the city, and they all returned home. 

Few boys would have been so wise or had 
so much courage as Richard ; and perhaps, 
if he had had any kind friend to guide him, 
he might have been a good king; but there 





was no one to tell him what the will of God 
is, and every one said that he was so clever, 
and that he had saved the city of London 
by his bravery, that his young heart be- 
came quite full of pfide and sin, and he 
grew up a wicked man. He soon broke all 
the promises he made to the mob ; but ‘ he 
that speaketh lies shall not escape Rich- 
ard was false and deceitful ; he would use 
kind and fair words to a man’s face, when 
hatred was in his heart. He murdered the 
Duke of Gloucester his uncle, for there was 
no fear of God before his eyes. 

Richard carried a large army into Ire- 
land, and so oppressed the people in raising 
money to pay his troops, that the whole na- 
tion was sick of his tyranny, and in his ab- 
sence many of the nobles conspired together 
and invited the king’s cousin, Henry Boling- 
broke, who had been banished by the king, 
and who was descended from Jolin of Gaunt, 
Edward Third’s fourth son, to come and 
take the crown. Bolingbroke crossed the 
seas, collected a large army, marched up to 
London, dispersed the king’s regency, and 
when Richard returned from Ireland he 
found his cousin so well fortified, and his 
own hopes so forlorn, that he privately in 
the night withdrew from his army and shut 
himself up in Conway castle, and sent word 
toHenry that he would surrender his crown. 
The Duke immediately went to the king, 
who received him very courteously, and the 
next day they both set off for London. The 
citizens came out in crowds to receive the 
one with a thousand curses, and the other 
with excessive applauses. The king was 
conducted to the tower, and did afterwards 
there deliver up his crown and sceptre to his 
cousin. From the tower in about one year 
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after he was removed to Pontefract castle, 
and there starved to death. He was 33 
years old, and had reigned 22. 

There are two beautiful engravings in 
Boydell’s Shakspere, one representing the 
surrender of the crown, and the other the 
entry into London, which are worth all the 
rest of the collection. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 
RICHARD SECOND. 

Character—Proud, false, deceitful, and 
wicked. 

Right to the throne—Son of the Black 
Prince, and grandson of Edward Third. 

Death—1399: murdered in Pontefract 
castle. 

Possessions—England, Wales, and Nor- 
mandy. 

Children—N one. 

Line—Pantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—The first champi- 
on at a coronation, sir John Dimmock.— 
Greenland was. discovered.—The _poll-tax 
was first made, which caused a rebellion, 
and Wat Tyler and Jack Straw were the 
leaders of the mob.—The first high-admiral 
of England appointed.— Bombs invented.— 
Cards invented for the king of France.— 
Spectacles were first common in England. 


—Ladies began to ride on side saddles, be- 


fore which time they rode like men.—Piked 
shoes tied to the knees with ribbands and 
silver chains were worn in this reign. 


A Much-Injured Man. 


George Talkington was a celebrated 
horse-dealer, who died in his 83d year, 
and who probably met with more acci- 
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dents than ever befel any other human 
being. They were as follows :—Right 
shoulder broken—skull fractured and tre- 
panned—left arm broken in two places— 
three ribs on the left side broken—a cut 
on the forehead—lancet-case, flue-case, 
and knife forced into his thigh—three 
ribs broken on the right side, and right 
shoulder, elbow and wrist dislocated— 
back seriously injured—cap of the right 
knee kicked off—left ankle dislocated— 
cut for a fistula—right ankle dislocated 
and hip knocked down—seven ribs brok- 
en on the right and left sides—kicked in 
the face and the left eye nearly knocked 
out—the back again seriously injured— 
two ribs and breast bone broken—knock- 
ed down and kicked by a horse until he 
had five holes in his left leg—the sinew 
just above the right knee cut through, 
and two holes in that leg, also two shock- 
ing cuts above the knee—taken out of 
different rivers seven times apparently 
dead—right shoulder again dislocated, 
and collar bone broken—seven ribs brok- 
en—breast bone laid open, and right 
shoulder dislocated—left shoulder dislo- 
cated, and left arm broken—two ribs bro- 
ken—right thigh much bruised. In his 
76th year a bad wound in the calf of the 
leg, which extended to the foot, and mor- 
tified, and he was delirious three weeks. 
In his 80th year he had a mortification 
of the second tee of the right foot, from 
which he recovered. He was the father 
of eighteen children, by one wife, in 
fifteen years, all of whom he survived, 
and married again at 74. Ozford Her. 
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Gymnastics ; or, 


HORSE EXERCISE, 


O, Pavt Preston! we are glad to see 
you again. What have you for us now? 
Something new, no doubt. We have 
been practising the other exercises you 
were so kind as to show us, and feel our 
legs and arms so strong, that we fancy 
we may venture upon something else. 

That’s right ; come along then and see 
my stud. Like the horse-dealers, but 
with more faith, I can warrant my nags 
perfectly safe and quiet, and fit for any 
timid lady or gentleman to ride ; they 
never shy nor kick—no danger of their 
jibbing or rearing with you, nor of your 
throwing them down and breaking their 
knees ; in fact they are sound in body 
and limb. Here they are, from a Shet- 
land pony up toa tolerably sized gallo- 
way. What do you think of them ?— 
But I must explain. You see I have 
had them made of different sizes, to suit 
the little as well as the big boys and girls. 

What! do young ladies practise gym- 
nastics as well as boys ?— Why should 
they not? I have seen some young la- 
dies practise many of the exercises that 
you have been performing. Of course 











Sports for Youth. 


not all of them—it would be neither re- 
quisite nor proper—but there are ladies 
now alive, who can bear witness to the 
great benefits they received in going 
through a course of the parallel bars and 
horizontal pole exercises, under the direc- 
tion of a medical attendant, superintend- 
ed by Professor Voelker. Nay, I know 
some young ladies who practised several 
of the exercises which I am about to 
show you on the wooden horse, and ac- 
quired thereby such agility and confidence 
that they ventured with perfect success to 
repeat them on their live pony, and are 
now reckoned most expert horsewomen. 

To ride well has always been account- 
ed a necessary accomplishment for a gen- 


tleman, and as it is a good maxtm ‘ that 
what is worth doing at all is worth do- 


ing well,’ I will endeavor to give such a 
notion of mounting, &c. as will enable 
you to stride a living steed with at least 
more confidence, and some little more 
grace, than if you had never attempted 
any thing of the kind. 

You see these horses are made of one 
solid piece of wood, a portion of the trunk 
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of a tree that does not taper is the best, 
made as you perceive quite smooth, and 
rounded at the ends. The middle, on 
the top, is covered with leather, about the 
length of an ordinary saddle, but not stuf- 
fed; the pommels are made of wood, 
curved at the top, screwed down, and 
covered likewise with leather. The 
whole is fixed on four stout legs, which 
go at least two feet into the ground, to 
keep them quite firm, and prevent them 
from rocking. 

The pommels, as you see, are placed 
rather nearer one end, called the head, 
than the other, to imitate the saddle on 
the real horse. I should have told you 
to remark, that the hind pommel or can- 
tle, as it is sometimes called, is rather 
higher than the front. 

Having called your attention to the 
most prominent points in my steeds, I 
will only remark, that when mounted, you 
are not to sit bolt upright like a tailor, 
nor head foremost like a sailor, but easy 
as if you were in an arm-chair. The 
Cossacks, in one part of the world, and 
the Arabs in another, are perfect models 
of ease and grace when on horseback. 

Before you begin the following exer- 
tises, observe the body and head are to 
be kept upright, and the knees and an- 
kles straight, unless otherwise expressed, 
or when a change is absolutely necessary. 
In mounting it is customary to get up on 
the left, or near side as it is called, of the 
horse ; though for the sake of practice, 
and bringing the muscles of both legs 


and arms into full play, you will have to 
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perform many of the exercises on both 
sides. 

165. To horse! Mark me— place 
both hands on the middle of the pommels, 
thumbs inside, so as to grasp them firm- 
ly—slightly bend the knees, while the 
feet are close together, and endeavor to 
spring up so as to bring the arms quite 
straight and stiff, as on the parallel bars. 
Do this several times in succession, with- 
out resting on the horse, at first slowly, 
afterwards more quickly, and always 
come down on the toes. 
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166. You must now learn to extend 
your legs gracefully and with ease. To 
see a gentleman get on a horse clumsily, 
argues that he is either an awkward fel- 
low, or has not been properly taught.— 
Well, spring up as I told you just now, 
at the same time throwing up the right 
leg horizontally, that it may be above the 
back of the horse. Observe me—I keep 
my body perfectly upright, yet without 
appearing stiff, and the leg that hangs 
down is quite straight. Let this be done 
at least a dozen times. See next exercise. 

167 Now just try the same experi- 
ment with your left leg. To be sure, 
you will not want to throw your left leg 
over the horse’s head in mounting; but 
it may so happen, from some cause or 
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other, that you cannot get up on the pro- 
per side, then the faculty of using both 
legs with equal facility will quickly ap- 
pear. I know a gentleman who has lost 
his left leg, and has only a cork one at- 
tached to his thigh, but who is in the ha- 
bit of riding a great deal. He is obliged 
in consequence to mount on the right or 
off side of the horse, which he does with 
great ease. This has only been acquir- 
ed by practice. 
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168. Let us endeavor to put these 
last two exercises into practice alternate- 
ly ; for the free motion of your legs is 
highly necessary to enable you to accom- 
plish the exercises that are to come, with 
ease and dexterity. Spring up, boys, as 
before—throw up your right leg—come 
down to the ground on your toes—up a- 
gain, and throw up your left leg—again 
with the right—down—up—now the left 
—six times each leg. 

169. If you noticed carefully, you 
saw that in the last three exercises my 
foot did not touch the horse, but was 
brought up perpendicularly—the other 
leg hung perfectly straight. You must 
now endeayor, in springing up, at the 
same time to spread the legs so as to 
touch the sides of the horse with the 
toes—no fear of his prancing. Let this 








be done often, till you can do it easily, 
Don’t forget, that in all these exercises, 
the arms are to be quite straight and stiff, 
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170. In order to give a little pliabili- 
ty to your knees, let me see you spring 
up neatly, as I showed you in the very 
first exercise—then, as you come to the 
ground, form a sort of ace of diamonds, 
by crossing your legs and bending your 
knees—so. 


a 


171. To strengthen the arms still 
more, and create a variety of action, sup 
pose you spring up as before—arms 
straight, and resting your thighs against 
the sides of the horse—now spring away 
from it, and come back again several 
times, without touching the ground.— 
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This is a useful exercise, as it will pre- 
pare you for the living horse, that should 
he start while you are mounting, and be- 
fore you are well in the saddle, you may 
have such command over your body and 
arms, as will prevent you from being 
thrown to the ground. 

172. Having now acquired a facility 
of raising the Jeg with ease and grace, 
and springing up to the saddle, let us try, 
boys, how you can place yourselves in it. 
You are not to scramble up as if you 
were getting over a fence full of spikes; 
but you are to place your hands on the 
pommels, thumbs inside, spring up, and 
remain for a moment with thighs against 
the side of the horse, as you see me. 

Now throw the right leg over the back 
pommel, lifting of course the right hand 
lolet the leg pass, and seat yourself in 


the saddle. 
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To dismount gracefully requires as 
much care and attention as to mount; 
but, with a little practice is easily accom- 
plished—thus. Place your left hand on 
the front pommel, thumb inside—put 
your right Azmd on the saddle in front of 


you, and spring off easily, and come on 
the toes, 
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173. I told you when I began, that I 
should sometimes require some of the 
exercises to be performed on both sides 
of the horse, and gave you my reasons— 
so therefore, without farther preface, be 
so kind as to go through the 172d exer- 
cise, on the off or right side of the horse. 
Remember, you are now to spring up as 
before—remain a moment suspended, 
with arms straight—throw the left leg 
over the back pommel, and seat yourself 
as before. In dismounting you are to 
place the right hand on the pommel, the 
left on the saddle, and throw the left leg 
off the saddle, and come down on the 
toes. 

TO PARENTS. 

The utility of gymnastic exercises con- 
sists in strengthening and invigorating 
the human frame. This is to be done, 
or is best done in youth. They cannot 
well be indulged in at any other period 
of life, nor put off till the bones become 
hard and rigid. 

Every kind of exercise inthe open air 
is useful to the youngster, but gymnas- 
tics in an especial manner, because these 
bestow power and tension to those parts 
of the frame, which common employ- 
ments and amusements do not reach. 
The young farmer is a gymnast from the 
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nature and variety of his business, under 
the broad canopy of the sky ; but the 
schoolboy that is not a gymnast during 
his hours of intermission, is rusting out 
and losing many of his bodily faculties. 
The gymnast becomes as perfect in shape 
and proportions by his amusements, as 
he does in mind by his studies ; he re- 
turns to each with renewed zest and ar- 
dor. Mothers often complain that their 


COWPER’S SUMMER-HOUSE. 


daughters are unhealthy, effeminate, del- 
icate and consumptive, and regret that 
much of the old-fashioned hard work js 
superseded by modern refinement and 
ease. Would this be so if proper exer. 
cises and amusements at proper hours 
were allowed and encouraged? We 
make these remarks for the benefit of new 
subscribers, who have not seen our intro- 
ductory observations, page 361, vol. viii 
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Cowper’s Summer House at Olney. 


Wuo can read Cowper’s letter to his “I write in a nook that I call my boud- 
friend Hill, descriptive of his summer- oir; it is a summer-house not bigger 
house, without wishing to walk into it ? than a sedan-chair ; the door of it opens 
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COWPER THE POET, AND HIS RHYMING PROSE. 


into the garden, that is now crowded with 
pinks, roses, and honeysuckles, and the 
window into my neighbor’s orchard. It 
formerly served an apothecary as a smo- 
king-room ; at present, however, it is 
dedicated to sublimer uses ; here I write 
all that I write in summer time, whether 
to my friends or to the public. It is se- 
cure from all noise, and a refuge from all 
intrusion.” 

In another letter he says, “ My green- 
house is never so pleasant as when we 
are just upon the point of being turned 
out of it. The gentleness of the autum- 
nal suns, and the calmness of this latter 
season, make it a much more agreeable 
retreat than we ever find it in summer ; 
when, the winds being generally brisk, 
we cannot cool it by admitting a suffi- 
cient quantity .of air, without being at 
the same time incommoded by it. But 
now I sit with all the windows and the 
door wide open, and am regaled with the 
scent of every flower in a garden as full 
of flowers as I have known how to make 
i. We keep no bees, but if I lived in 
ahive I should hardly hear more of their 
music. All the bees in the neighborhood 
resort to a bed of mignonette opposite to 
the window, and pay me for the honey 
they get out of it by a hum, which, tho’ 
rather monotonous, is as agreeable to my 
ear as the whistling of my linnets. All 
he sounds that nature utters are delight- 
ful—at least in this country. I should 
hot perhaps find the roaring of lions in 
Afnea, or of bears in Russia, very pleas- 
ing; but I know no beast in England 
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whose voice I do not account musical, 
save and except always the braying of an 
ass. ‘The notes of all our birds and 
fowls please me, without one exception. 
I should not indeed think of keeping a 
goose in a cage, that I might hang him 
up in the parlour for the sake of his mel- 
ody, but a goose upon a common or in a 
farm-yard, is no bad performer ; and as 
to insects, if the black beetle, and beetles 
indeed of all hues, will keep out of my 
way, I have no objection to any of the 
test ; on the contrary, in whatever key 
they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble to 
the bass of the humble bee, I admire 
them all. The. fields, the woods, the 
gardens, have each their concert, and the 
ear of man is for ever regaled by crea- 
tures who seem only to please them- 
selves.” 

When Cowper was in a merry mood, 
and his ‘blue’ disorder out of the way, 
just see how pleasantly he could trifle :- 


LETTER TO REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


My very dear Fnend—I am going to 
send, what, when you have read, you 
may scratch your head, and say, I sup- 
pose there’s nobody knows, whether what 
I have got be verse or not; by the tune 
or the time, it ought to be rhyme ; but if 
it be, did you ever see, of late or of yore, 
such a ditty before ? 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, 
but as well as I could, in hopes to do 
good ; and if the reviewer should say ‘ to 
be sure, the gentleman’s muse wears me- 
thodist shoes ; you may know by her 
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pace and talk about grace, that she and 
her bard have little regard for the taste 
and fashions, and ruling passions, and 
hoydening play, of the modern day; and 
though she assume a borrowed plume, 
and now and then wear a tittering air, 
tis only her plan to catch if she can, the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a 
production on a new construction ; she 
has baited her trap, in hopes to snap all 
that may come, with a sugar plum.’— 
This opinion in this will not -be amiss ; 
tis what I intend, my principal end; and 
if I succeed, and folks should read, till a 
few are brought to a serious thought, I 
should think I am paid for all I have 
said, and all I have done, though I have 
run, many atime after a rhyme, as far 
from hence, to the end of my sense, and 
by hook or crook, write another book, if 
I live and am here, another year. 

I have heard before of a room with a 
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floor, laid upon springs, and such like 
things, with so much art in every part, 
that when you went in, you was forced 
to begin a minuet pace, with an air and 
a grace, swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure of 
eight, without pipe or string, or any such 
thing. And now | have writ in a rhy- 
ming fit, what will make you dance, and 
as you advance, will keep you still, tho’ 
against your will, dancing away, alert 
and gay, till you come to an end of what 
I have penned ; which that you may do, 
ere madam and you are quite worn out, 
with jigging about, I take my leave, and 
here you receive a bow profound, down 
to the ground, from your humble me— 


W.C. 


The present engraving of Cowper's 
Summer-House is taken from a design 
made on the spot. 





Peter Parley’s Travels in Canada, 


LETTER II. 


Sailing up the St. Lawrence river—The great Timber 
Ships—The Rapids—Lake St. Peter—Wooden Light 
Houses—Montreal, and its Mountain—Roman Cath- 
edral—The Ottawa River and the Chaudiere Falls. 


Ir you look at the map again, you will 
see that the St. Lawrence winds in a 
westerly course. You must consider 
now that I am going to Montreal, and 
that I am about to tell you something of 
the places between Quebec and Montreal. 
As soon as I had passed Quebec I found 
ihat the river widened considerably, and 


the banks on each side were much lower, 
but the country was very beautiful and 
rich in groves, orchards and cornfields. 
I ought to have told you that near Que- 
bec were built those two immense ships 
called the Columbus and Baron Renfrew, 
which carried timber to England, and 
were nearly 320 feet long, and 40 deep. 
Just find the length by comparison, and 
you will be astonished. 

Well, to go on with my voyage up the 
river. About forty-five miles above Que- 


bec is Richlieu Rapid. Perhaps you do 
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not know what I mean by a rapid ; it is 
this. At the bottom of rivers the ground 
or bed is sometimes very uneven, and oc- 
casionally a considerable fall of many 
feet, but pretty level of course ; when 
the water runs over these places, as the 
descent is greater, it runs much more 
rapidly. ‘This continues sometimes a 
considerable distance, and makes it rath- 
er dangerous for boats to descend the riv- 
er, and almost impossible to ascend it, 
except by keeping close to the edge, or 
by the tides setting upwards. Such pla- 
ces are called Rapids—and rapid enough 
isa boat’s course upon them, I can tell 
you. 

About six miles above the rapids the 
St Lawrence expands itself into a level 
country as far as lake St Peter, and this 
lake is only a widening of the river, as 
you will see marked on the map. In 
those parts of the river where the chan- 
nel is difficult by reason of shoals and 
banks, there are little lighthouses upon 
wooden posts, not much larger than pige- 
on-houses. These droll little pigmy 
houses are inhabited by persons who 
light them at night to warn those boats 
going up or down the river. 

From this place to Montreal the whole 
of the scenery is very beautiful. There 
are many little knolls of grass in various 
parts of the river, on which cows were 
feeding, and where they are milked by 
persons going to them in boats. 

I now came towards Montreal, which 
is situated on the left of the river, just 
where it expands itself into a fine basin, 
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diversified with several islands, on one of 
which stands the town. Above it rises 
a lofty hill, from which the town takes its 
name, and which isa corruption of Mount 
Royal. The island is about thirty miles 
in length and seven broad, and the town 
is built on the southernmost point. I 
was much disappointed with Montreal, 
after what I had heard of it. The river 
was full of floating timber, and although 
some tolerably good wharves have been 
recently built, yet the town itself is far 
from agreeable. The whole of the lower 
town is covered with gloomy-looking 
houses, with dark iron shutters, and the 
streets are dirty, narrow, and ill-paved. 

One of the handsomest buildings is 
the Roman Catholic cathedral; and its 
eastern window, which is seventy feet 
high, throws down a soft and beautiful 
light on the gorgeous fittings up common 
to a catholic place of worship. One 
thing that struck me is the pretty manner 
in which the buildings fronting the river 
are constructed. They are mostly fur- 
nished with wooden ballustrades to the 
upper and lower stories, ascended by 
broad stairs from the outside ; and when 
fronting the water, with a nice path lead- 
ing to them, they look very pretty. 

If you look again at the map, you will 
see that just above Montreal, on the 
north side, a river falls into the St Law- 
rence. This is called the Ottawa or 
Grand River, and has its origin in the 
lake of Temiscaming, upwards of 350 
miles to the north-west. Of the country 
through which this river runs little is 
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‘known. About 100 miles up, there are 
numerous cascades and falls, and the 
scenery is exceedingly wild and beauti- 
ful. The principal of these falls are cal- 
led the Chaudiere falls, and are situated 
at Hull township. Just above these falls 
the Ottawa is wide and smooth and se- 
rene, and its waters run tranquilly on till 
they meet those great and extraordinary 
chasms called the Great and Little Kettle, 
and then it bounds over the precipices, 
which are about 60 feet high. The falls 
are in the centre of the river, and the 
waters are so deep in the Great Kettle 
that a sounding-line of 300 feet has not 
found the bottom. It is supposed there 
are subterranean passages which carry 
the water under the river, and send it up 
again about half a mile down. 

Several remarkable occurrences have 
taken place in these rapids and falls. 
One of the most interesting is related of 
a poor traveller, or rather emigrant, who 
passed through this district to settle him- 
self a few miles higher up. This man’s 
name was Jason; and although not quite 
so celebrated as he of the Golden Fleece, 
yet his many escapes and exploits are 
celebrated in the district of which I am 
now speaking. In my next letter I will 
tell you of Jason’s adventures. 





Two Ravens at Home. 

In a manuscript of the late Rev. Mr. 
Gough of Shrewsbury, it is related that 
one Thomas Elkes of Shropshire, being 
guardian to his eldest brother’s child, who 
stood in his way toa considerable estate, 
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hired a poor boy to intice him into a field 
to gather flowers, and meeting them, 
sent the poor boy home, took his nephew 
in his arms, and carried him to a pond at 
the other end of the field, into which he 
put the child, and there left him. The 
child being missed, and inquiry made af- 
ter him, Elkes fled and took the road to 
London ; the neighbours sent two horse- 
men in pursuit of him, who passing a- 
long the road near South Mims saw two 
ravens sitting on a hay-cock, making an 
unusual noise, and pulling the hay about 
with their beaks ; on which they went to 
the place, and found Elkes asleep under 
the hay. He said that these two ravens 
had followed him from the time he did 
the fact. He was tried, condemned, and 
hung in chains. 





Anecdote of General Wolfe. 


It is related of this distinguished off- 
cer, that his death wound was not recel- 
ved by the common chance of war. 

Wolfe perceived one of the sergeants 
of his regiment strike a man under arms, 
(an act against which he had given par- 
ticular orders) and knowing the man to 
be a good soldier, reprehended the ag- 
gressor with much warmth, and threat- 
ened to reduce him to the ranks. This 
so far incensed the sergeant, that he de- 
serted to the enemy, where he meditated 
the means of destroying the General. 
Being placed in the enemy’s left wing, 
which was directly opposed to the right 
of the British line, where Wolfe comman- 
ded in person, he aimed at his old com- 
mander with his rifle, and effected his 
deadly purpose. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Of a man who cried without ceasing, 
seventy-three years. 


MrW. Did you ever hear of a man 
who cried without ceasing seventy-three 
years ? 

Amelia. Do you mean that he cried 
actual tears ? 

MrW. Yes, that he actually shed 
tears for seventy-three years. 

Tom. Without ceasing ? 

MrW. Without ceasing. 


Ella. I cannot believe it; I never, 
never can. 
MrW. Why not ? 


Ella. Only think of the time—seventy- 
three years ! Was that all his life ? 

MrW. Yes ; he cried the moment he 
was born, he shed tears all his life, and 
he cried till within six hours of his-death. 

Kenneth. If I had cried so many 
years, I would have cried to the last 
minute. 

MrW. He would have done so, if he 
could, but he could not. 

Tom. Why could he not ? 

MrW. Ah, there’s the mystery. How 
many tears have you shed to-day ? 

Amelia. None. 

Ella. None. 

Kenneth. None, father—not a drop. 

MrW. I cannot believe it; I have 
shed tears all day and all night. 


Amelia. Why your eyes do not look 
red ! 
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MrW. That is because I have been 
crying. Let me look in your eyes—and 
yours ; you have all been shedding tears. 

Tom. | have not—of that I am quite 
certain. 

MrW. And I am equally certain that 
you and your sisters have cried ever 
since you were born, and are actually 
doing so now. 

Tom. We cannot tell what you mean. 

MrW. Did you ever see the eye of a 
dead sheep or cow ? 

Tom. Often ; it has lost its clearness 
and brightness. 

Mr W. What causes it to lose its tran- 
sparency ? 

Tom. It is exposed to the air. 

MrW. And so has your eye been ; 
and yet it is very bright and clear. 

Tom. How is it kept from drying? 

Mr W. By the most simple and beau- 
tiful contrivance. Under the outer edge 
of the bone, upon which the eyebrow is 
placed, is a little gland. 

Tom. Like the spittle gland ? 

Mr W. Yes, but very small ; and this 
is the little tear manufactory. Every 
time we shut our eyes this is pressed up- 
on, and a tear is squeezed out, and is 
made to wash the whole eye. 

Tom. I have often wondered why 
every body I saw kept winking. I see 
now—it is to make the eyeball clear and 
bright. 

MrW. Has it no other use ? 

Tom. None that I know of. 
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MrW. Think. Ifa small fly get in- 
to your eye, what takes place ? 

Tom. | rub the eye violently. 

MrW. That is to kill him ; and then 
there is a gush of tears, enough to drown 
him if he live, and to carry him into the 
corner of the eye. But the great use of 
this constant flow of tears is to wash ev- 
ery particle of dust from the delicate eye, 
and carry it through the nose. 





CHAPTER X. 


Why a man, who cannot cry, cannot 
smell, 


Tom. I cannot see what crying has to 
do with smelling—seeing and smelling 
are so very different. 

Mr W. Of course they are. Suppose 
now you had to make the eyes and nose 
—you would hardly know how to keep 
them free from dust and dirt, seeing that 
they are almost always open, like the ear, 
and not shut, like the mouth. 

Tom. ‘The structure of the eye is so 
beautiful, that I should be quite unable 
to keep it free from dust; I know the 
tears do that. * 

MrW. But what is to be done with 
the tears, laden with dust and dirt 2? 

Amelia. Do they flow down the cheek ? 

MrW. They do when they run over ; 
but that would soon leave a red furrow 
down the cheek. 

Amelia. Where do they go to? 

MrW. Come here, Kenneth ;—now 
look at the inner corners of his eyelids ; 
you see two very small openings, one in 
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the top lid, and another in the bottom? 

Tom. ! see them perfectly ; there jg 
one, and— 

Kenn. You need not feel them, Tom. 

Tom. I did not mean to hurt you,Ken, 

MrW. Now these are the openings 
through which the tear, that has washed 
the eye, is forced by the closing of the 
eyelids. 

Tom. How very beautiful! By clos. 
ing the eyelids we force out a tear from 
the gland on the temple side of the eye- 
lid, which moistens the eyeball ; by the 
same motion we force it through two lit- 
tle openings— 

Mr W. Into the nose. 

Tom. But if that is the case—if the 
eye was forever crying, might not the 
nose be for ever dropping ? 

MrW. Ah, now you’ve caught me! 

Ella. O, I'm so glad! Tom’s caught 
father ! 

Esther. Father can’t answer Tom '— 
Father can’t answer Tom ! 

Mr W. Let me see—let me see! How 
stands this most difficult question ? 

Tom. If the eye of aman be perpet- 
ually crying— 

MrW. Or, to be rather more correct, 
if the two eye-glands be perpetually for- 
ming tears— 

Tom. ‘Thank you, father—for seven- 
ty-three years, ought not the nose to 
keep dropping water or tears all that 
time ? 

MrW. You saw it rain yesterday ? 

Tom. Yes. 


Mr W. You saw the streets very wet! 
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Tom. Yes. 

MrW. And you heard the wind blow 
soon after the rain ? 

Tom. I did certainly hear it. 

MrW. And yet the streets are dusty 
to-day. Where is the rain gone to ? 

Tom. The wind has dried it up. 

MrW. What is the wind, Tom ? 

Tom. A strong current of air. 

MrW. Just the thing. There are two 
strong currents of air rushing up a man’s 
two nostrils, from the time he is born to 
the time he dies. If there were no mois- 
ture, the air would dry up the inside of 
the nose, and it would become horny 
and insensible— 

Tom. And therefore unfit for smelling. 
But still, when a child or man cries 
much, does it not happen— 

MrW. It does. If there is more tear 
water than can pass into the nose, it runs 
down the cheek ; if more than the air 
can dry up, as it passes through the nos- 
trils, then we must use our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. When grown-up children 
hear any thing very affecting, they al- 
ways blow their noses— 

Amelia. To make room for more tears 
from their eyes, lest they should run ov- 
er, and be seen crying. 

MrW. In a few words, the eye could 
not see, nor the nose smell, if it were not 
for crying ; it carries hurtful matter from 
the delicate eye into the almost unfeeling 
nose. From which you may learn the 


hecessity of paying great attention to the 
hose. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
If a Fly had a sore toe what would 
happen ? 

Amelia. Father, your questions grow 
more and more ridiculous. Who ever 
heard of a fly with a sore toe ? 

MrW. And pray, miss, who ever 
heard of ‘that tribe who threw stones 
into their machines,’ and many other 
wonderful events ? 

Tom. { cannot imagine a sore toe 
would be of any very great consequence 
to him. He could fly and crawl up and 
down. 

MrW. Irather doubt the crawling 
up and down. He might fly up, and fly 
down, but not crawl. 

Tom. I do not see that at all. 

Mr W. Probably not ; it is wonderful, 
how very little it is that boys and girls 
do see, in anything, until their eyes are 
opened. 

Tom. But why cannot a lame fly 
crawl ? 

MrW. Did you ever see what boys 
call a sucker, made of leather, softened ? 
It is put flat upon a stone, the centre is 
pulled up, and the sucker pulls the stone 
up with it. 

Tom. How does it do that ? 

Mr W. I will try to explain that in a 
conversation upon ‘ How a calf sucks a 
Cow.’ What we have to do with now 
is the fly’s foot, and the sucker. If the 
edge of the leather were notched or un- 
even, what would take place ? 

Tom. It would not fit close to the 
stone. 
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MrW. And of course the stone would 
not stick to the sucker. 

Tom. Certainly not. 

MrW. Well, that is just the reason 
why a fly with a sore toe cannot crawl 
up and down. You remember, I never 
said he could not crawl. 

Tom. But, my dear father, what has 
a fly’s foot to do with a sucker ? 

MrW. Every thing. If its foot did 
not act as this sucker, it could not walk 
up and down the smooth panes of glass, 
nor with its head downwards upon the 
ceiling. 

Tom. Then you think if it had a sore 
toe, it would not press hard enough up- 
on the pane to hold on ? 

MrW. Just so; and a more beautiful 
contrivance is not to be found in bird or 
beast. Can any of you tell me what you 
think is the use of flies ? 

Esther. To fly about the window. 

MrW. That is their play-ground, lit- 
tle miss. 

Ken. To eat the sugar out of the basin. 

MrW. That is their lollypops and 
bulls-eyes. 

Ella. Are they to eat peaches and 
other fruit ? 

MrW. That is very near it. 

Tom. Is it not to eat up every thing 
that is useless to man, and would be of- 
fensive to his sight and smell ? 

Mr W. I do verily believe it is. When 
food becomes putrid, and unfit for use, it 
is highly relished by the epicure fly. 
Near our dwellings the fly and the mag- 
got and the wasp, act as the vultures of 


the wilderness, and feed and fatten upon 
the refuse at home, as they do upon the 
unburied carcases of the wilderness and 
the solitary place. 





We have occasionally read the Poems of Exiza Coox 
with great pleasure, and a number of them are to 
be found in our volumes. The two which are iy 
the present number have been set to music, and no 
doubt many of our young readers have heard them 
sung with pleasure. 


The Old Arm-Chair, 


I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs, 
*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start, 

Would ye learn the spell? a mother sat there, 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled 
And turned from her bible to bless her child. , 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped — 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


*Tis past! “tis past! but I gaze on it’ now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow ; 

*T was there she nursed me, *twas there she died ; 
And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But [I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair. 












CHAPTER I. 


Quintin Harewood begins his narrative. His birth- 
place, with the lakes, and mountains of his native 
County. Some of the youthful feats of Quintin 
and his brother. Quintin and Brian lost on the 
Moors. Terrible adventure at the waterfall near 
Ambleside. 


My name is Quintin Harewood, and 
I first drew breath in the county of West- 
moreland. If you know the neighbor- 
hood of Ambleside, you know the place 
of my birth, for, at a little distance from 
the noble lake of Windermere stands 
the mansion where my father lived, and 
where | passed the first sixteen years of 
my life. 

There is hardly a point on the bleak 
mountains and naked hills of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland with which I am 
not familiar, and scarcely a foot of water 
on the principal lakes that I have not 
boated over with my brother Brian. Sca- 
fell, Helvellyn, Skiddaw, Saddleback and 
Crossfall, have we climbed in company, 
and Windermere, Ullswater, Derwent, 
Grasmere, Ennerdale, Loweswater, and 
Buttermere, were the resorts of our boy- 
ish days. 

Nor were the neighboring rivers un- 
known to us ; down the Eden, the Lon, 
the Ken, the Eymot and the Derwent, 
have we often glided together, ensnaring 
the finny tribe, and once, which then ap- 
peared an era in our lives, we sailed a- 
cross the far-famed Frith of Solway. 

The fells and waterfalls, and slate quar- 
ties, and extended heaths of our native 
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county, were favorable to the romantic 
notions of our early youth. Before we 
had numbered a dozen years, we had 
been engaged in several adventures, and 
were heroes in our own estimation.— 
Rocks had been scaled, storms had been 
braved, streams had been crossed, and 
many a plump heath-cock had been ar- 
rested by a shot from our guns in his 
flight across the bleak mountain or hea- 
thy moor. Besides all these, we had 
saved the life of a poor lamb that we had 
found frozen in the snow, and killed a 
dog that had the reputation of being mad. 

But though much of our time was de- 
voted to agreeable excursions, our educa- 
tion was not neglected, nor did our pa- 
rents fail to impress our minds with all 
that is open-hearted, generous and virtu- 
ous. The affectionate kindness and pie- 
ty of my mother, and the keen sense of 
uprightness and honor in the character 
of my father, are dear to my remem- 
brance. Had Brian and I attended more 
to their counsels, and less to our own 
hearts, it would have spared us many a 
pang. 

In entering on the relation of my wan- 
derings abroad, I sadly want Brian at my 
elbow, but he is at a distance from me. 
The sea is now rolling between us. The 
best that I can do, however, shall be done 
to render my account interesting and 
useful. 

Mine has been a life of peril and vi- 
cissitude. Led on by an ardent disposi- 
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MrW. And of course the stone would 
not stick to the sucker. 

Tom. Certainly not. 

MrW. Well, that is just the reason 
why a fly with a sore toe cannot crawl 
up and down. You remember, I never 
said he could not crawl. 

Tom. But, my dear father, what has 
a fly’s foot to do with a sucker ? 

MrW. Every thing. If its foot did 
not act as this sucker, it could not walk 
up and down the smooth panes of glass, 
nor with its head downwards upon the 
ceiling. 

Tom. Then you think if it had a sore 
toe, it would not press hard enough up- 
on the pane to hold on ? 

MrW. Just so; and a more beautiful 
contrivance is not to be found in bird or 
beast. Can any of you tell me what you 
think is the use of flies ? 

Esther. To fly about the window. 

MrW. That is their play-ground, lit- 
tle miss. 

Ken. To eat the sugar out of the basin. 

MrW. That is their lollypops and 
bulls-eyes. 

Ella. Are they to eat peaches and 
other fruit ? 

MrW. ‘That is very near it. 

Tom. Is it not to eat up every thing 
that is useless to man, and would be of- 
fensive to his sight and smell ? 

Mr W. I do verily believe it is. When 
food becomes putrid, and unfit for use, it 
is highly relished by the epicure fly. 
Near our dwellings the fly and the mag- 
got and the wasp, act as the vultures of 


the wilderness, and feed and fatten upon 
the refuse at home, as they do upon the 
unburied carcases of the wilderness and 
the solitary place. 





We have occasionally read the Poems of Exiza Coox 
with great pleasure, and a number of them are to 
be found in our volumes. The two which are iy 
the present number have been set to music, and no 
doubt many of our young readers have heard them 
sung with pleasure. 


The Old Arm-Chair. 


I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs, 
*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start, 

Would ye learn the spell? a mother sat there, 


And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were grey ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled 
And turned from her bible to bless her child. , 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped — | 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ; 
I learnt how much the heart can bear, 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


’Tis past! “tis past! but I gaze on it‘ now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow ; 

*Twas there she nursed me, *twas there she died ; 
And memory flows with lava tide. 
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Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mother’s old arm-chair. 
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County. Some of the youthful feats of Quintin 
and his brother. Quintin and Brian lost on the 
Moors. Terrible adventure at the waterfall near 
Ambleside. 


My name is Quintin Harewood, and 
I first drew breath in the county of West- 
moreland. If you know the neighbor- 
hood of Ambleside, you know the place 
of my birth, for, at a little distance from 
the noble lake of Windermere stands 
the mansion where my father lived, and 
where | passed the first sixteen years of 
my life. 

There is hardly a point on the bleak 
mountains and naked hills of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland with which I am 
not familiar, and scarcely a foot of water 
on the principal lakes that I have not 
boated over with my brother Brian. Sca- 
fell, Helvellyn, Skiddaw, Saddleback and 
Crossfall, have we climbed in company, 
and Windermere, Ullswater, Derwent, 
Grasmere, Ennerdale, Loweswater, and 
Buttermere, were the resorts of our boy- 
ish days. 

Nor were the neighboring rivers un- 
known to us ; down the Eden, the Lon, 
the Ken, the Eymot and the Derwent, 
have we often glided together, ensnaring 
the finny tribe, and once, which then ap- 
peared an era in our lives, we sailed a- 
cross the far-famed Frith of Solway. 

The fells and waterfalls, and slate quar- 
Ties, and extended heaths of our native 
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county, were favorable to the romantic 
notions of our early youth. Before we 
had numbered a dozen years, we had 
been engaged in several adventures, and 
were heroes in our own estimation.— 
Rocks had been scaled, storms had been 
braved, streams had been crossed, and 
many a plump heath-cock had been ar- 
rested by a shot from our guns in his 
flight across the bleak mountain or hea- 
thy moor. Besides all these, we had 
saved the life of a poor lamb that we had 
found frozen in the snow, and killed a 
dog that had the reputation of being mad. 

But though much of our time was de- 
voted to agreeable excursions, our educa- 
tion was not neglected, nor did our pa- 
rents fail to impress our minds with all 
that is open-hearted, generous and virtu- 
ous. The affectionate kindness and pie- 
ty of my mother, and the keen sense of 
uprightness and honor in the character 
of my father, are dear to my remem- 
brance. Had Brian and I attended more 
to their counsels, and less to our own 
hearts, it would have spared us many a 
pang. 

In entering on the relation of my wan- 
derings abroad, I sadly want Brian at my 
elbow, but he is at a distance from me. 
The sea is now rolling between us. The 
best that I can do, however, shall be done 
to render my account interesting and 
useful. 

Mine has been a life of peril and vi- 
cissitude. Led on by an ardent disposi- 
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tion and an irrepressible thirst after all 
that is strange and adventurous, I have 
too recklessly pursued my wandering 
course. Scenes that appal the hearts of 
most men have been things familiar to 
me, and if you are fond of hair-breadth 
escapes and desperate adventures, you 
will find enough of them in the following 
relation. 

Ithas been my lot to struggle with the 
shaggy bear in the woods, and to contend 
with the lion on the plain. I have pur- 
sued the huge elephant and rhinoceros 
in the forest, the tiger and the leopard in 
the jungle, the wolf in the snow-drift, 
and the alligator in the lonely lagoon. 

Ican tell you of the osprey, the vul- 
ture, and the screaming eagle ; of orang 
outangs, porcupines, and flying squirrels, 
vipers, Serpents, and enormous snakes. 

Of the perils of the heaving ocean, the 
rushing river, and the foaming waterfall, 
Ican discourse freely, and describe the 
sultry desert wind of the East, and the 
howling tornado of the West. 

Brian and I have wandered widely in 
the world, and fallen in with pirates and 
pilgrims, bandits and bushrangers, Indi- 
ans and Hottentots, Caffres and cannibals, 
and some accounts of these must be given 
you. Craggy mountains, dizzy precipi- 
ces, and dreary caverns, are quite in my 
way, as well as glaciers of ice, and ava- 
lanches of snow. Again I say, that if 
you have any taste for the dreadful, and 
the dangernus, the wild and the wonder- 
ful, there is a treat in store for you; 
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Quintin Harewood and you cannot fail 
to be friends. 

Brian and I were twins, the only chil- 
dren of our parents. Brothers do not al- 
ways dwell together in affection, but we 
seemed to have but one heart and soul. 
Morning, noon, and night, we were in 
each other’s company. Brian from his 
childhood was wilful, passionate, and im- 
petuous; like a gun ready primed, the 
slightest touch was enough to bring about 
an explosion. I have often wondered 
how it was that I could so easily control 
him. 

When seven years old I was in dan- 
ger of being burnt to death in trying to 
extinguish a flame of fire which had 
caught Brian's clothes, while he was 
making a large kite by candle light; and 
once we wandered together so far from 
home that we got lost on the moors, and 
slept in each other’s arms on the heath in 
the open air. 

I must have been about fourteen years 
old when an accident took place that was 
very near proving fatal to me, and to 
Brian also. As it will serve to throw 
some light on our characters at that ear- 
ly age, I will here relate the adventure. 

There is at a very short distance from 
Ambleside a remarkably fine waterfall. 
The stream descends at once, but is after- 
wards split into two or three torrents by 
projecting rocks. It then falls into a fear- 
ful abyss, in which the struggling waters 
appear to boil as in a huge cauldron, from 
which a misty spray is continually rising. 
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Just above the abyss a stunted tree, 
whose roots were firmly struck into the 
bank, leaned over the rushing’ torrent. 
To sit on the branches of this tree, and 
gaze on the foaming waters below, was a 
favorite achievement with both my bro- 
ther and myself. 

One lovely morning we had visited 
this sequestered place and ascended the 
tree. The sun shone on the turbulent 
stream with unusual brightness, and the 


- snowy clouds in the blue vault above us 


were delightful to gaze on. In removing 
a little farther along the branch where I 
sat, to make room for Brian, a splintered 
spray, of which I had incautiously taken 
hold, parted from the branch, and I fell 
headlong into the rushing waters. 

Brian was so dreadfully alarmed that 
he also fell, but catching hold of a lower 
branch, he hung suspended over the tor- 
rent. How he extricated himself would 
pe difficult to determine, for he could 
never satisfy even himself by his relation 
of the affair. In the mean time I was 
hurriéd onwards into the fearful abyss. 

If you know the place I have so im- 
perfectly described, you will be aware 
that an escape from death was little short 
of a miracle ; and if you know it not, 
you can scarcely form a conception of my 
extreme danger. Escape however I did. 
Such a deep impression did this adven- 
ture make on the mind of Brian, and in- 
deed on my own, that it was a full year 
after it took place before we ventured to 
relate it to our parents. 

At no great distance from our abode 


lived a widower, a friend of my father, 
of the name of Archer. The two fami- 
lies were on very intimate terms, and 
Helen Archer, an only child, was a play- 
fellow with my brother and me. 

There was a simplicity, a sprightliness, 
and a warmth of affection in Helen, that 
made her a great favorite with us ; nor 
did we value her the less because she had 
a strong attachment to my mother. She 
would have done any thing for her, and 
Brian and I would have done any thing 
for Helen Archer. 

A month or two before Brian and | 
left the scenes of our childhood, we were 
then about sixteen years old, we rambled 
a few miles from home to visit a distant 
lake, which for some time we had not 
seen. It was an excursion which I can 
never forget. Since then I have wan- 
dered in most parts of the world, but | 
cannot look back on any single adven- 
ture with such unmingled pleasure as on 
the one I am about to describe. 

Pleasant as a mountainous country 1s 
to those of a romantic turn, at all times 
of the year, it is particularly so aftera 
rainy season. Then the rivers are swol- 
len, the trickling cascade becomes a thun- 
dering waterfall, and a hundred rivulets 
are seen tumbling in all directions from 
the mountain’s side. After a rainy sea- 
son, Westmoreland and Cumberland are 
delightful. 

We must reserve the relation of our ad- 
venture until the next chapter, as want 
of room, at this time, compels us t0 
close. 





